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AN ANALYSIS OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


Cyprus: Defense Vs. Nationalism 


Since one of the West’s main objectives is to 
keep the U.S.S.R. out of the Eastern Mediter 
ranean, the issue of the future status of the 
island of Cyprus, bitterly contested between 
Britain and Greece, gains 1n importance as 
the situation in that area of paramount stra 
tegic and political significance deteriorates. 
Britain disregards the will of the Greek 
population of Cyprus who want union with 
Greece, and holds on torcibly to the island 
because various defense system guarding the 
Eastern Mediterranean are in the process of 
collapsing. As the first line of defenses crum 
bles, or proves ineffectual, from the Suez 
Canal to Jordan, Britain seeks to protect eco 


Middle 
depend, by 


nomic and military interests in the 
East on which its survival ma 
taking its stand on Cyprus, its only remaining 
important base in the Eastern Mediterranean 
policy creat 


The question is whether thi 


more problems than it solves. The February 


by Mario Rossi 


mier Constantine Karamanlis, leader of the 
National Radical Union, from remaining in 
power. It did this through an electoral device 
favoring the rural areas at the expense of the 
ities. The vote has revealed, however, the full 
neasure of Greek sentiment over the Cypru 
issue and has shown that nationalism, in 
(;reece as elsewhere, will not bow to strategic 
8 

onsiderations 
Che apparent cleavage between the military 
preoccupations of the West and rising nation 


LIST 1S respon ible tor a situation which has 


proved untenable not only in ¢ yprus but also 
in other parts of the Eastern Mediterranean 
ind in French North Africa. Efforts to stamp 
nationalism out as detrimental to military ne 
essity drives the nationalists to consider mili 
tary necessity the stumbling block to the reali 
zation of thei plans and to turn for reliet to 
the U.S.S.R. or, more often, to neutralism. 


Chis cleavage creates a vicious circle. When 


19 national elections in Greece were both a the toundation of defensive alignments is 


reflection of recent events in the area and a veakened, the West accentuates its intransi 


reaction against them. The opposition party vence, Intransigen e nurtures an increasingly 
the Communist supported Democratic Union, iolent, often bloody, form of nationalism. 
won a mayority ol the popular ote. But Violence leads to re pressions, until one of the 


this did not prevent the government of Pre two sides is forced to give way but not before 
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the 


situation has deteriorated dan 


gerously. The course of events in 
French North Africa is evidence of 
this process. 

Kecent events have shown that in 
a showdown between military con- 
nationalist 


siderations and 


aspira 
tions, the latter usually prevail. But 
meanwhile the Cyprus issue has cast 
a shadow over Greece's attitude to 
the West, has caused a rift in the 
Western alliance, has favored Soviet 
ambitions, and has placed a new 
“colonial” item on the United Na 


tions ape nda. 
Greek-Turkish Split 


Divergent political attitudes over 


the tate of the island have rekindled 


the traditional hostility between 
Cireece and ‘Turkey, which had sub 
sided after two world wars. Two is 


stake. Ankara 


claims that since Turkey controlled 


sues are at First, 
Cyprus at the time of its cession to 
Britain in 1878, the island, if relin 
quished by the British, should revert 
to Turkey, not to Greece. Second, 
even if the British stay, Turkey op 
pose s the measure of self government 
demanded by the Cypriotes, for fear 
it might jeopardize the position of 
100,000 ‘Turkish minori 
ty ina population of 500,000, 

As a 


jalkan alliance joining Greece and 


the island's 


result of these conflicts the 
lurkey with Yugoslavia, which was 
concluded in August 1954, is deeply 
split and survives in name only. Tur 


Middle 


a member of the 


key, a Eastern country and 


Asian-African bloc 
Nations, has conse 


at the United 





Greece, the cradle of Western civili 
zation, 1s turning for support to the 


anticolonial 


Asia and 


Africa. Britain was not at first averse 


countries of 


to a dispute between Greece and 
Turkey which would divert the spot 
light from its role in Cyprus. The 
political advantage, however, was 
transitory because the weakening of 


Balkan 


further south in the alignment of 


the alliance 


was followed, 
Eastern Mediterranean defenses, by 
the inability of the Baghdad pact to 
attract Arab League countries and to 
keep the U.S.S.R. out of the Middle 
Fast. King Hussein’s dismissal on 
March 2 of 


Bagot Glubb as commander of Jor 


sritish Lieut. Gen. John 


dan’s Arab Legion, has dashed hopes 
that the Baghdad pact might become 
link in 


Western defenses, thus forcing Brit 


an effective the 


chain of 
ain to ughten its grip still further 
over Cyprus. 

In the dispute with Britain and 
Turkey, both members of the Bagh 
dad pact, Greece has entered Middle 
Eastern politics by supporting and 
secking support from Egypt, a neu 
tralist country with pronounced anti 
Western 


too, has established close links with 


views. Since Yugoslavia, 
Egypt and has declared its opposi 
tion to the Baghdad pact, an interac 
tion has developed between events in 
the Balkans and in the Middle East 
which was not foreseen when the de 
fense alliances were originally drawn, 

The Russians profit by the insta 
bility along their southern borders. 
In both Greece and Cyprus, as in 


Asia and the Arab world, they apply 


siderations of the West. In the UN 
they also champion the right of peo 
ples to self-determination, while the 
West, divided against itself, sacrifices 
principles to expediency. The arrest 
and deportation on March 9 of Arch: 
bishop Makarios, spokesman for 
Cyprus nationalists, enable Russia, as 
had often been the case during the 
last century, to underline its solidari 
ty as an Orthodox country with the 
aspirations of the Orthodox churches 
in Cyprus, Greece and the Middl 
Fast. 

Greece's hostile attitude toward the 
West 


general weakening of Western cd 


is an important factor in the 
fenses in the Eastern Mediterranean 
Most observers agree that the ele 
tions were indicative of popular re 
sentment not only against Britain 
but also against the United States 
for its failure to give Greece positive 
support. The elections were apparent 
ly an emotional outburst of popular 
feelings and should not be interpret 
ed as a swing toward closer ties with 
the U.S.S.R. Greece could not easily 
forget the ravages of the civil war 
with the Communists nor the chil 
dren the Greek Communists sent to 
satellite countries during the civil 
Wal and who were never returned, 
But no observer would dare predict 
what the long-range implication 
might prove to be should the Greek: 
become convinced that the accession 
ot Cyprus to their country is to be 
indefinitely postponed, 

Writer 


three years has 


lecturer, Mr. Rossi for the 
reported for The 


and past 


Caristian 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Will Middie East Blow Up? 








course tion of 1950, in which the Western — definite 
0-50 there will be a Big Three assumed responsibility ern offer 
Kast in the for peace in the Middle | ist, al truce team 
The odds lor fronted the \rabs and iroused the Dulles and | 


than for any U.S.S.R. Given these factors it should _ of 


their live 
other « world surprise no one that Moscow is wag that their idea of 


whe ther it 


Kore i, Vietn 
Che reason 


i Strait ing economic and ideological war ian border 
ture there with a vengeance. In the did not 


not Middle East you not only have co- Canadian 
lanial tional ~udal k bore 
one might ink ' Arab lOnlalISM, Nationalism, feudalism, ra take a fev 
Israel dj pute art Clalism and communism in con their face 
it, a Mayor art ither that ind contest, but a conglomerate lot he contend 
in this one p " l ot there j of tactors at stake, such as oil we lth bling Ove! 
more loose dynamite with mor and rights, wate: power and control, rather tha 
, 
moldering fuses lying around than Vital air bases and waterways ; Phen ther. 
inyWhere else in the vorid Dhe One reason why so little is being eral Dag Ha 


drift toward conflict is not the result done to stop the trend to Mideast to the Middl 
of just one dangerous situation. but war is that anything one is tempted account of tl 
of half a dozer to do to extinguish a particular war Undoubtedly 


fuse 18 apt to ignite another, You publicly, but 
A Tangled Skein 


Pive arms to Ist ie], and you lic nate not 


is pe ni 
here is, first, the Arab-Israel con the Arab world; you back Britain in 


diplomati 


cal tensions and its military row with Jordan or its the alarms anc 


both sides. There oil dispute with Saudi Arabia, and can diplomat 


by the pffft” goes America’s air base at 


One thing 
hard Dhahran or the West’s access to Ibn 


is on the mo 
United Saud’s oil resources, which are es and determined 


nada and sential for Britain’s survival and the USSR. ha 


elling prosperity of Western urope you tions which 


the decice to police the irca and you sia) ind intenc 


all possible 


while the 


ilienate everybody and have Russia 
crying foul play. The result is that 
more foreign othces are spending 
/ mined Dh 
more hours burning more midnight 

must remat 


that Arabian « 


oil over this multiangular Mideast 


if one crisis than over all the other crisi 


that | rae 
Soviet expa 


raeli spots combined. But so far, little in 


th dd t ther } the way of positive action 1 heing 
In the 1 ' f A 


held. Th 


main prob 


ition ili nad « ' ' ' ] taken to alter the odds on wal 


imong t l ) won vhict It interesting and unde ubted \ 
significant that those on the spot 
rorce il 
is obviou ran tod the Arab-Israel row are not a 


nation, whil istic about thi par 


ing influence observer thou 


gled sk i! : & ro rsi ! i mil way Maj. Gen | | 
M. Burn N armistice 
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What Is U.S. Stake in Africa? 





The tide of far-reaching changes 
which has swept over Asia and the 
Middle East has now reached Africa, 
once a seemingly powerful strong 
hold of Western colonialism. 

The Sudan, having won independ- 
ence on January 1, 1956, was prompt- 
ly recommended on February 6 by 
the Security Council for admission 
to the United Nations. The Gold 
Coast, under Britain's guidance, has 
achieved self-government, and Ni 
geria, visited by Queen Elizabeth II 
in January, is moving in that direc 
tion, 

The British have had to rethink 
their policy in Kenya after a bitter 
strugyle the Mau Mau. In 
yovernments, so 
cialist as well as conservative, have 


with 


France successive 


been forced to move more rapidly 
than they had expected in meeting 
demands for independence in the 
protectorates of Tunisia and Moroc 
co, as well as in Algeria, hitherto a 
department of France; and in the 
process the French, like the British, 
face the dilemma of reconciling the 
desires of the native population for 
self-rule and economic advances with 
the interests of Europeans long set 
tled 


Union of South Africa has sought to 


in their African colonies. The 
cut the Gordian knot of controver 
sies between’ whites and nonwhites 
by the drastic method of apartheid, 
risking the prospect of an eventual 
native explosion not only within its 
own territory but throughout Africa. 
And meanwhile the U.S.S.R., apply 
ing its new policy of competitive co 
existence, is using diplomacy and 
trade to carve out a role for itself in 
Africa—the Su 
dan, Libya and Liberia. 


three key areas of 


The United States, which in the 
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past had played little part in the 
West's development of Africa, ex- 
cept for its connection with the re- 
public of Liberia, has been keenly 
aware since World War II of the ef- 
fect future events in the once Dark 
Continent could have on this coun- 
try’s security. The American stake in 
Africa has three main aspects: stra 


tegic, economic and psychological. 


Strategic Stake 


In terms of strategy, the United 
States learned during Werld War II, 
when Germany and Italy carried the 
military struggle from Europe to the 
African desert, that the two conti- 
nents, divided by the narrow Medi- 
terranean Sea, can become a single 
battlefield in a future conflict, espe- 
cially if it is waged primarily with 
intercontinental bombers and long- 
range missiles, It learned, too, that 
an enemy controlling the West coast 
of Africa—notably Dakar in French 
West Africa 


Latin American neighbors and, 


could threaten our 
through them, also the United States. 

Since 1947 Washington, as part of 
its policy of containing Russia, has 
built four air bases in French Moroc- 
co, under a treaty concluded with 
France, and has obtained the use of 
an air base in Libya, a former Italian 
colony which became an independent 
kingdom and subsequently a UN 
member in December 1955, 

The changing situation in North 
Africa may affect these various mili- 
The 


Morocco, Mohammed ben Youssef, 


tary sultan of 


arrangements, 
who during his February negotia- 


tions in Paris obtained control of 
his country’s defenses and foreign 
policies, previously determined by 


France, has already pointed out that 


the American air bases agreement 
had not been negotiated with Morox 
co and that he intends to review it, 
although there is no indication that 
the Moroccans plan to cancel the ar 
rangement. Russia’s interest in Libya 
may presage opposition by Moscow 
to American use of a base in that 
country, in line with the g¢fforts of 
the Soviet leaders to eliminate Ameri 
can bases along the periphery of the 
U.S.S.R., from which long-range 
bombers could promptly strike at 
Russian territory. 


Economic Stake 


The economic resources of Africa, 
as well as its strategic position, are 
of importance to the United States. 
This country, with its continuing ex 
pansion of industry, needs a long list 
of raw materials for both peacetime 
and wartime use. The uranium of 
the Belgian Congo, the copper of 
Rhodesia, the phosphates of North 
Africa 


are 


to mention only a few items 
necessary for the American 
economy and for that of our West 
ern European allies. Alarming as it 
would be for the West to be barred 
from access to Africa’s raw materi 
als, it would be even more alarming 
if the Soviet bloc, through trade ar 
rangements with newly independent 
African nations, should be able to 
draw on these resources for its own 
expanding industry, which in several! 
major respects ranks second to that 


of the United States. 


Psychological Stake 


Over the long run, however, our 
psychological stake in Africa may 
prove far more significant than stra 
tegic and economic factors, and may 


(Continued on page 112) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


by John Cowles 


—* US. Problems 


oo, Mr. Cowles, president of The Minneapolis Star and Trib 
p n une, and chairman of the board of The Des Moines 
in Asia Register and Tribune, has just returned from a tour of 


Asia. This article is reprinted from The Minneapolis Star 








After a month of concentrated ques 
tion-asking and observation in South 
Asia and the Middle East, 


vinced most 


I am con 
\mericans are unaware 
of the gravity of current develop 
ments in that part of the world. 

The Israeli-Arab situation 


is imminently critical. If war breaks 


First: 
out—and some responsible informed 


authorities believe there is a 50-50 
chance of that happening within 90 
days—no one can foretell where it 
might spread. 

If such a war is not averted, most 
of the Middle East might qui kly be 
lost to the free warld. Even if such a 
conflict did not rapidly develop into 
World War III, as it might, the loss 
to Great Britain of its Middle East 
oil reserves, if that happened, would 
be a catastrophe of incalculable di 
mensions. Not only would the Com 
munist world’s war-making potential 
be enormously but 


Ink reased, eco 


nomically Britain would be reduced 
to the position of a second-rate pow 
er. 

If an Israeli-Arab conflict is to be 


avoided, real concessions will have to 


be made by both sides. Since the 
Arabs will not negotiate directly 
with the Israelis, either the United 


States or Britain, or both, must act 


promptly as go-between. No matter 
how sympathetic most Americans are 


with Israel, we must realize that all 


1ustice 18 not on one side. Moreove t, 


not only Israel but conceivably the 
whole free world might face disaster 
if a settlement, 
attained through mutual compro 
muse, 18 not speedily reached. 
Second: The Bulganin-Khrushchey 


tour of India, Burma and Afghani 


which can only be 


stan was a major success for the Rus 
The 


gaining throughout much of 


sians. Communists are 
Asia. 
Communist propaganda is diaboli 
cally clever and effective. Unless the 
United States adopts a much mor 


imaginative and understanding psy 


chological approach toward Asia 
and enlarges the scope of its eco 
nomic aid, the probability is that 
much, if not most, of Asia will 


gradually slip into the Communist 
orbit. 

Third: Most 
comprehension of the psychological 
Asia of 


phrase “Western colonialism It ts 


Americans have no 


importance throughout the 


of supreme importance that the 


American government try in every 


possible way to dissociate itself from 


all aspects of colonialism. 


More U.S. Aid for India 


For example, official statement 


that can be interpreted, no matter 


how erroneously, lS implying Ame ri 
Portu 


guese occupation of (joa and other 


can approval of continued 


enclaves on the Indian sub ontinent 


do the free world incalculable harm 


Fourth: Our paramount concern 


in Asia should be to ent 


“neutral” or uncom 


the presently 
mitted nations from slipping into the 
Communist orbit. India, with it 
370 million people, is overwhelming 
ly the most important country in 
this category, and Nehru the most 
Asian Nehru be 


lieves deeply in the principle s of de 


influential leader. 


mocracy. He is sincerely convinced 
that the course he is following is the 
most likely way of averting World 
War III. 


and Tribune 


Americans who 


Nehru 


for being a Socialist and for not 


criticize 
hah 
Ameri 
can principles ot tree enterprise over 


look 


Indian ha in 


at least lip service 


to the 


ing 


the stark fact that the average 


ol only ibout 


mcorn 


$55 a yeal India must he developed 
industrially, but there are no pools 
ol private saving is there are in the 
United States, for this purpose, The 
Indian government must therefor 
either get foreign loans or “go totali 
tarian,’ as Russia and China have 
done, and depre in already unbe 


lievably low standard of living, to 


extract from its miserable people the 


funds nece iry for national de velop 


ment, 

In my Opin the United States 
in the intere ‘ 1 own national 
ecurity cannot afford not to give 
India substantia financial uid | 
favor giving India a line of credit of 


i billion dollars payable it the rate 
of about $200 iillion annually. to 
help India with it econd five-year 
plan. Withdraw il on thi loan 
should bn mad with the Ippros il 
of the American ambassador as the 
hve-year plan progresse Che grant 
ing of such a loan would not, of 
course, guarantee that India might 
not slip into the Communist orbit 
but it would ¢ eath reduce that like 
lihood 

In propo 1 loa ve 
hould neither ask for nor expect 


iny shift in India’s present political 
ilignment of neutrality We should 
make the loan for two reasor (1) 
because of a ! ere desire to try to 
help India leve Of tseil ind raise 
the almost incred y low tandard 
ol living or} pie thout he ny 
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forced to abandon democratic proc 
esses to accomplish it; and (2) be 
cause our own national security 
would be gravely jeopardized if In 
dia were forced into the totalitarian 
orbit in order to satisfy the material 


aspirations of its people. 


Less Military Emphasis 
Fifth: We 


phasis on our military pacts in Asia. 


should put less em 
Certainly we should continue to sup 
ply arms to those friendly nations 
desiring and needing them to pre 
vent possible Communist infiltration 


and subversion. 


Some of our Asian military pacts, 
however, in addition to providing ef 
lective propaganda material for the 
Communists, are causing discord in 
two other ways. On one hand, the 


recipient nation does not get the 


amount of military equipment. it, 
perhaps naively, assumed it would 
get; on the other hand, a neighbor 
ing nation frequently fears that the 
arms that we have provided may be 


used ipainist it. 


In addition, there is ground for 
the belief that some of our military 
pacts with Asian countries may have 
tended to induce the recipient nation 
to use a larger proportion of its own 
national income and manpower on its 
armed forces than it can afford. If the 
recipient nation is thus economically 
weakened, its government may be 
more susceptible to being overthrown 
than would have been the case had 
we given ita smaller amount of mili 
tary aid, 

Sixth 


Some have 


Congressmen 
expressed the view that our foreign 
economic aid should be greatly re 
duced or eliminated. 


Unless we are willing to reconcile 
ourselves to letting all Asia slide un 
der Communist rule, which to me 
would be sheer insanity, we should 
recognize that our foreign economic 


aid is going to cost us large amounts 


for many years to come. I am not 
suggesting billions more than the 


present level, but perhaps a few hun 
dred million more for economic aid. 
Possibly such an increase can be fully 
offset by reduced foreign military aid. 

While we should plan our over-all 
economic aid on a long-term basis, 
the bulk of it 


marked for specif countries in spe 


should not be ear 


cific amounts at specific times, so 
that those recipient nations get the 
feeling that they have a right to it 
regardless of their own government's 


actions. 


Flexible Aid 


Perhaps half of our total economic 
aid appropriations should be given 
to the President to spend where, 
when and how he thinks wisest. Our 
ambassadors would then have au 
thority to increase, reduc e. delay or 
withhold aid, depending on how ef 
fectively the 


re< Iprent government 


was making use of the 


aid and 


whether the recipient government 
was genuinely endeavoring to do the 
things it might have committed it 
self to do, such as tighten tax colle 
tions, eliminate graft in connection 
with the distribution of our aid, re 
duce fiscal deficits, carry out agreed 
upon land-reform programs, and so 
on, 

Our foreign aid dollars could be 
far more effectively and productively 
spent on such a flexible basis, and in 
addition the President would have 
the greatly needed authority to di 
vert dollars from one country to an 
other as relative needs changed. 

Seventh: The American people 
should realize that an overwhelming 


Asian 


including even those like Pakistan 


proportion of the countries, 
with which we have military pacts, 
Red 


United Nations. Leaders throughout 


want China admitted to the 


Asia say that since the Peiping gov 


ernment is securely in control of 


China’s 600 million people (one 
fourth of the world’s population ) 
and since Russia is accepted as a 
member of the UN, they can see no 
valid reason why Red China should 


not also be seated. 


Some argue that if Red China i 
seated in the UN Peiping might be 
come more “reasonable.” Some argue 
that if Red China were made a me! 
ber of the UN, that would tend t 


increase the likelihood of China and 


Russia taking divergent lines ot 
some matters of foreign policy. Som« 
definitely non-Communist Asian 
leaders even express the view that 
the admission of Red China to tl 


UN 


possibility of an 


would tend to accelerate the 


eventual split be 
tween China and Russia. 

Asians who argue for Red China 
admission to the UN largely agri 
that it would be proper to continu 
the membership of Nationalist China 


cle 


on Formosa in the UN as an i 
pendent nation. Several Asian lead 
ers told me emphatically, however 
that Red China would not public! 
accept this as “a solution,” but that 
if the Nationalist Chinese withdrev 


Matsu, th 


doubted that Petping would go to 


from Quemoy and 
war with the United States in order 
to try to regain Formosa. 

should realize that 
the 


seating of Red China in the UN 


Americans 


within a year pressure for th 


probably become so overwhelmin 
that only a United States veto, if a 
veto is legally appropriate in such a 
proceeding, could prevent it. 

The 


should realize that historians a cen 


Kighth America 


1 people 


tury hence, if there are historia 
then, will probably record that a nev 
chapter in the conflict between tl 
free worlds begat 


Communist and 


in the year 1956. 


millions of un 


South \ 


The hundreds of 
committed 


Africa, 


pec ples ot 


and many in Lat 


plus 





America, ! become determined 


heir natural resources 


and industrialize their economies in 


in eflort to their standards of 


he 
Ing them, and offe ring help Pe rhaps 


the 


promises, but it would be 


raise 


living. Russians are encourag 


Russians will not deliver on their 


folly for 


| 


us to risK Our OWN Tuture security in 


ertain of the strategically critical 


ireas of the world on the a sumption 


that the Ru | 


ians will not deliver. 


Russia's Impact 


{ less the United States demon 


strates its genuine interest in helping 
the s¢ underce ve 


loped nations, and 1s 


ible to devise mechanisms for a 


, ' 
ompil hing I probably the govern 


will ul 


Russian 


ments in most of those areas 


timately tend to follow the 


method. 


Russia proved during the 20's and 


305 that a backward, illiterate, un 


derde veloped country could success 


ully force industrialization. Ruthless 


repression Was required, and Savinys 


were forced from a people with an 


] | 
extremely low living tand 


roal of 


industrialization 


achieved. China apparently 


moving along thi ith 


Now 
} 


history at least 


< t 
yAlTiC i 


| 


for the first time in human 


theoreti lly pos 

ible 1 poverty throughout 

the 
| ’ ’ 

i oupk ( ri ition 


Whether the 
States 


the 


people of the | nited 


will come to appre late quick 


ly enough what IS NOW happening 


in the underde cloped ircas Ol the 


world, or wa MASSIVE] ntil the 
backward counts 


Moscow ; il ical 


accept 


and economic 


philosophie their model, i the 


t I 
oO erriding political icsl n ol the 


per od immediately ahead. Con 


ipared 


vith it, most « other problem 
hrink into in 


M iny Ame I 


cance 


now spending 


aid. The 


aid 1S 


bulk 


military 


for loreign economic 


of our toreign tor 


purposes. Most of what we are cur 


rently paying out under the name 


of economic aid is going to Formosa, 
South Korea, South 


other areas directly affected by 


Indochina and 
mili 
tary operations, or for the direct o1 
indirect military forces. 
Only 


the 


support ol 
fraction of the funds of 
Ad 


the 


a uny 
International Cooperation 


called 


Administration, 


ministration (formerly 
Foreign Operations 
and before that called Point Four or 


ECA or Marshall Plan) are 


to the economic development of mili 


going 


tanly uncommitted nations, even 


though these areas may be of great 


strategic importance. It is not neces 


sary for us to spend additional bil 


lions for foreign economic aid; but 


a very few hundred additional mil 


lions, plus some changes in our 

methods and psychological approach 

might make a decisive difference 
While should 


trom the 


of owr military strength and intensi 


nothing deter us 


| 


accelerating cle velopment 


lying the scientific research on which 


our national security may 


depend, 
military weapons alone in the period 
ahead may well prove insuflicient to 
insure the 


permanent maintenance 


ot our treedom 
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Che wide range of British reaction 
to fast-moving events in the Middle 
East is illustrated by editorial com 
ment gleaned from the principal 
newspapers on a single day, March 7. 

According to the News Chronicle, 
United the 
Western world’s approach to the 
Middle East is “Many of 


Britain's there 


States part ipation 1n 
iniperative 

errors have 
Differ 


ences in outlook and policy leading 


trayic 
been due to going it alone. 
to such absurdities as United States 
oil royalties being used for anti-Brit 
sunk 


and France 


ish bribes must be the 


United States 
the 


Sritain 
must tell 


world they will not tolerate 


Israel’s destruction.” 
The 


East had been lett as 


Middle 


a British sphere 


Times said that if the 


of diplomatic activity with proper 


support from Britain’s allies, it is 
possible that the record might have 
been kept straighter, but this was not 
done: “On several critical occasions 
American policy seems to have gone 
British 


French have played little 


deliberately 


counter to and 


the part 


except as criti 


The 


in the 


Daily Express declared that 
Middle | day of reck 
has been reached for years of 


“The 


the 


ist the 
oning 
muddle 


tern ol 


and cowardice pat 


weakness was set by So 
the ¢ 


tollowed it 


cialists, and have 


weakly 


onservative 
Britain 
he I 


mw hen po sible 


must 


frustrate the ambitions of foe 


and penalize the 


The Daily Skhet h urged the yo 


ernment to solve its problems by get 


' 
“Britain has been pushed 


Middle 


halt to 


ung tough 
in the 


illed a 


i] 
top being so 


around long ( nough 


ast. It is time he 


this. It 3 tine ve 


afraid of starting anything in case 


we start a war. Nobody in this coun 


try wants a war, but the surest way 


one 1s to he ifraid of it 


M anc he 


said that the 


to get 
The 
Mar h 4 


ter Guardian on 
Arab Legion 
should be 
aid, It 
Hugh 
Britain and the 
had no 


nationalism: “We 


subsidy replaced by eco 


nom praised Labor 


(;aitskell 


| x 


party 
leader for urging 
] to declare open 
Arab 
eck 


othe 


ly they wish to stifle 


would rather 


through oil pur 


hases and 


measures, to help the Arab countric 
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deter-nine whether or not the United 
States is to play an important role 
in the development of that continent. 

The psychological problem we face 
in Africa is composed of two main 
elements: colonialism and racialism. 
As in other sectors of the world 
where our Western European allies 
still have colonies — but more so in 
Africa, where there are more rem 
the United 


States is in the ambivalent position 


nants of colonialism 
of a traditionally anticolonial nation 
which at this stage of history feels it 
needs the support of Western colony 
owning countries (including Portu 
gal and Spain, newly admitted to the 
UN) for 
struggle against the U.S.S.R. The re 


purposes of the global 
sult of this ambivalence is that Wash 
ington, under both Democrats and 
Republicans, has tried to follow a 
cautious middle course which would 
displease neither side with the 
usual result, in such a situation, of 
pleasing neither. It is even possible 
that in the years ahead African colo 
nies, upon achieving independence, 
closer relations with 


may establish 


their former rulers than with the 


United States—if India’s example in 
Asia is any guide. 

Our attitude toward colonialism is 
further complicated by the fact that 
Egypt, which with our help pushed 
the 


the British out of Suez Canal 


zone, is now arousing Muslim hos- ens the prestige of the United States 
with the 


setbac k 


forces 


tility toward Britain and France, natives of Africa. Every 


from East Africa to Algeria — and disheartens them and rein 
this at a time when Washington is the 


conciliate 


position of intransigent 


trying to Cairo and 


Middle East tlers, thereby making more difhcult 
into the Soviet camp. the task of 


pre- elements among the European set 


vent the from moving 


London and Paris in 


Difficult as are the problems of co- working out an orderly transition 
lonialism, they pale into insignifi trom colonialism to various forms of 


cance when compared with racial 


Atrican 


well as Europeans settled in Africa, 


self-rule. Our psychological stake in 


ism. Influential 


leaders, as Africa is thus not merely a foreign 


policy problem. It is part and parcel 


unremittingly watch the treatment of our domestic policy. 


we accord to our Negro fellow-citi 


Vera Micneces Dean 


zens. Every step toward genuine inte 


(This us the t of hve article Gisct 


gration of Negroes into the American 


Great Decisions the United States fax 
economy and social order strength vorld affairs.) 
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or, chairman of the 


emphasize the struggle here between 


nace tha Although political warfare is as old a 
history it is not widely understood in the 
West. Believing that a 

Diary, edited by John L. Stripp Of i Is 
ow Spring Antioch Pres 
37 ipture the 

Nurem 
State De 
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4 and Aggression, stresses the nsight 


isolationism and the for 
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il knowledge 
these days of 
West to 
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